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HOW MUCH HEAT CAN A BUG STAND? 


This is a picture of the familiar Thermal 
Death Time apparatus. 

As you know, it puts the heat on 
bacteria—in graduated amounts so that 
the thermal death point is measured. 


This device, used in our laboratories, 
helps solve the question as to when cans 
are sterile. 

It is just one example of the simpler 
research experiments carried on in our 
laboratories day after day. 

But it typifies our broad, continuing 
program to insure food producers, who 
are our customers, top processing effi- 


ciency. Yes. this is but a glance at the 
tremendous research facilities that are 
waiting to help you improve the quality 
and appearance of your product! 


Why not take advantage of these ex- 
tensive facilities in solving your own 
industrial problems? Why not see how we 
can help you? It won't cost you a cent. 


And after our 44 years of service to 
‘anners, plus extensive war experiments 
for Uncle Sam, you'll find us well pre- 
pared to help you! 


So ask our nearest representative now 
—or drop us a line at— 


American 


Can Company 


230 Park Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 


— 
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A-B Cooker and Cooler 


FMC Heavy Duty Plunger Filler 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 


1. Improves Quality 

2. Reduces Food Waste 

3. Speeds Up Production 

4. STEPS UP QUALITY 
OF PACK 

5. Reduces Production 
Delays 

6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 

7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 

8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 

9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 

10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 

11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 

12. Increases Peak Load 

Capacity 


Complete Line of Canning Machinery 
FOR IMPROVED QUALITY— GREATER ‘CAPACITY 


Far-sighted canners are planning now for tomorrow. Hence the 
‘growing demand for modern machines and other new types of FMC _ 
equipment which will enable you to meet the ccnning demands for 
the greatest pack in history. FMC Engineers are ready to help... 
you with your modernization plans. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 
_machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, ‘fruits, etc. 


Teed for Ue latione 
43 FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


0-100, SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


Lewis Quality Grader-Washer 
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TAL—FOoR PACKA 
Tune in “REPORT To THE NATION,” every week over. 


Products and Divisions of 
100 42nd 
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EDITORIALS 


times the canned foods industry rates about the 

luckiest in all lines of business. Canned foods 
being a war necessity you were as busy as you knew 
how to be, increasing your outputs tremendously and 
selling every case. And your job has not been ended, 
not by a long-shot, for there remain millions of our boys 
and girls in uniform, spread all over the world and 
they must be fed, and will be fed mainly on canned 
foods now that they can get them, rather than any of 
the substitutes. They learned the convenience and 
dependence and the palatability of canned foods, and 
there will be more of them used, in proportion to the 
numbers still in service than was the case with the 
eleven million or so engaged in the battles that won 
these great wars. 


|i GUYS—Both in war and now in the post-war 


And the great mass of our consumers have come to 
learn the value of canned foods as even the most en- 
thusiastic claimant could not have hoped for. And so 
there is no reconversion problem for this industry, un- 
less it be to produce more for general consumption, and 
to insure that steady demand by an equally steady 
improvement in the quality of every can. Do that and 
we question if you will ever catch up fully with the 
demand. The only way you can lose that confidence 
and continuous buying of canned foods is to pack a 
shoddy quality, using the tinned walls to hide your 
dec ption. Then the buying public feels doubly 
gri ved: they have been swindled and they have been 
de ived, since they bought in good faith a product 
th had to buy sight unseen. Keep the good faith in 
ca) ied foods and you may roll along as merrily as you 
ple se, making good money and providing the best of 
foc is, the safest and the always ready foods. In that 
yo are much more fortunate than many another busi- 
ne ; man. The war has helped your game and the 
pe ce will but further boost it. 


ind right at your side is travelling the machinery 
St ply man whose products are necessary to your con- 
ti ued operation, and who now has a bigger job than 
€ -r since he was restricted and hampered during the 
\ ir by the scarcity of metals and materials, and must 
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now make up for the years you had to go without addi- 
tions or repairs and maintenance. In fact his job is 
greater, since many if not most of you plan to enlarge 
and will need more machinery and more supplies than 
ever before. He is coming back slowly but surely, and 
will do all in his power to supply your wants; but be 
not unreasonable, his supplies are by no means plenti- 
ful, many still restricted, and competition for what 
exist is intense. These good canning machinery and 
supply men are not quite as lucky as the producers of 
the foods, but with their market assured through you, 
and an even brighter future (in their job of trying to 
supply you) they are sitting pretty. But they must 
take into consideration one other factor: all the world 
has come to recognize the value and convenience of 
canned foods, especially as a war measure, and so all 
the world intends to introduce the canning of foods 
into its own economy. Inquiries are coming from many 
countries, and they will but increase, as they get back 
nearer to normalcy. Recently we filled an order for 
six copies of “A Complete Course In Canning” from 
India, that fabulous land of wealth, poverty, rich soil 


and starving millions. And you may expect calls for 
the machinery needed to set up this great industry 


within their borders, just as practically every civilized 
country is now asking about it. These orders will soon 
be piling in, and they will be worth consideration. 

The ending of the wars forced an immense number 
of changes and in many lines of industry, but not in 
the canned foods industry, nor in its supply sources to 
any great extent. 


DEHYDRATION—Speculation is now rife as to 
what war-time substitutes or new products may be 
expected to continue into the peace time. There will 
always be dried foods, but dehydration as practiced, 
and called during the war, will hardly endure. It came 
in with a rush you will recall: dry the products to one- 
tenth their bulk and thus save shipping space, so 
desperately needed. Then they shipped these dehy- 
drated foods to the Egyptian desert, or to the swelter- 
ing islands of the south Pacific! In the former there 
was not enough water to slack the thirst of the sol- 
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diers, and baths were a luxury once a week; but they 
needed huge quantities of potable water to reconstitute 
the dehydrated foods! In the south Pacific the Army 
had to install water purifying systems before the boys 
dared drink any. But these foods were prepared and 
served by the QMD according to formula, but as to 
how the boys “took to them” we leave to you, as you 
have heard plenty. Some of the products, or at least 


potatoes, will enjoy a period of use, how long remains 


to be seen. The question continues to be debated, as 
to whether or not the water that is used to reconstitute 
dehydrated foods actually replaces the juices (called 
water) removed in the drying. 


FROZEN FOODS—-Frozen foods will unquestion- 
ably endure. They are so expensive to produce in com- 
parison with canned, and likewise expensive to market 
that they are likely to remain in the luxury class. But 
they have so perfected the methods of freezing, and 
there have been built so many refrigeration plants, and 
innumerable refrigerator display cases—and so: many 
people use mechanical ice boxes to keep the packages 
as received from the retailer—that the job has been 
simplified as compared with the beginning of the war. 
The handling troubles of frozen foods will constitute a 
severe handicap if competition ever grows intense 
again. As a product they are delicious, mainly because 
their preparation has been in competent hands, with 
but few undependable entrants, and because quality 
has been the watch-word. ‘“They’ve got to be good,” 
to paraphrase a well known food distributor, or they 
better not be touched. The war has made possible the 
development of a very worthy new product in frozen 
foods. 


They will continue to make much good business for 
the builders of freezing plants and equipment, and 
they will furnish an outlet for millions of paper car- 
tons that might otherwise become a drug on the mar- 
ket; but the canners are hoping that the use of the tin 
can, at least until better supplies of tin are assured, 
will not grow. The tin can will keep the products 
better, safer, but they still would have to be refriger- 
ated with care and continually until used. That calls 
for refrigeration in the production plant, in the ware- 
housing, in the wholesaling, in the retailing and finally 
in the homes. Canned foods which will sit on any shelf, 
anywhere, for any time, in any cold or heat and always 
be ready when wanted—offer severe competition to all 
other methods of food preservation, handling and ship- 
ment. And their preparation from the field to the 
warehouse is much more simple than any other—if the 
world but understood. The world, however, is learn- 
ing rapidly and in this country is just about graduated. 


BREVITIES—Hats off to the past, coats off to the 
future. (American Motto.) 


Secretary Anderson says that the ’46 farm produc. 
tion goals will reflect the ability of the people to con. 
sume rather than the ability of the farmer to produce. 


The British and Dutch Governments are reported a: 


‘anxious to help replenish our tin supplies as soon as it 


lies in their power to do so. 


Container Corporation of America sees the contin- 
ued use of “V”’ boxes as a protection against wet and 
the weather. 


The FTC is set to get after, and to break up the 
many big combinations, normally called trusts. During 
the war, while the Government was otherwise busy, 
these combinations flourished like the green bay tree, 
especially in foods. There were those who regarded 
the outlook for normal business, under their control- 
ling influence, as decidedly dark; they reduced compe- . 
tition to a minimum. Now, as might be expected, 
there is a drive to oust FTC. But they will come a 
cropper on that effort. 


A lot of the boys in the food lines, who left us to go 
fight our battles, are coming back or have come back, 
to their old positions; and they are being heartily wel- 
comed—and will not soon be forgotten. 


Plenty of urge to take advantage of the opportunity 
the war gave canners to market their outputs under 
their own labels (rather than sell for jobbers’ labels) 
and the foreward looking canner will not miss it. But 
when planning don’t try to cover the whole country 
with a pack of 50 to 100 thousand cases. That’s 
spreading it too thin. Select a promising community, 
but nearby, and work to make them know you and your 
brands. Leave the faraway places to other canners, 
and save the freight. The people will appreciate this. 


They could not end the set-asides on canned toma- 
toes, as was done with about all the other items, be- 
cause the pack promises to be too small, and the entire 
market is cleaned up as never before. But the reportiny 
requirement on all items was not set aside; keep those 
reports going in. They are still obliged to watch th: 
market and its supplies. 


They thought they had too many canned peas thi: 
year, but now look at the situation! However som : 
foxy buyers managed to scare a canner or two int: 
letting go some extra standards and fancies, becau: 
there were too many standards and seconds! The ol 
badger game never dies. 


No wonder foreigners of all kinds want canned fis! 
of any kind: it is all food, once the can is opened, anc 
how they lay out their money counts as we will neve) 
understand. Good old Sardine is doing a brother] 
love act in trying to make up the shortage in his illus- 
trious brother, salmon. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


SET ASIDES REVOKED 


Only Tomatoes Remain Under Order 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Oct. 8 terminated all provisions of WFO 
22.8 (the fruit order) except the report- 
ing requirements, and eliminated all 
items, except canned tomatoes, from the 
set-aside requirements of WFO 22.9 (the 
vegetable order). The set-aside for 
canned tomatoes was reduced from 36 to 
16 per cent. In addition, the provision 
requiring canners. set-aside’ for 
Government purchase all quantities of 
canned tomatoes packed over 200 per 
cent of their base period pack, was de- 
leted from WFO 22.9. The action was 
taken through Amendment 6 to WFO 
22.8 and Amendment 6 to WFO 22.9, 
both effective October 8. 

This action ends set-aside require- 
ments for canned fruits and fruit juices 
(other than citrus) and for canned vege- 
tables and canned vegetable juices, ex- 
cept tomatoes, and follows the September 
14 announcement that additional quanti- 
ties of these products would be available 
to civilians as the result of reduced Gov- 
ernment needs. Approximately 44 mil- 
lion cases of all canned fruits and fruit 
juices (excluding citrus) will be avail- 
able to civilians during the 1945 market- 
ing period. This compares with approxi- 
mately 33 million cases available to civil- 
ians for the same period last year and 
approximately 43 million cases two years 
ago. As the result of the amendment 
the supply of all canned vegetables and 
canned vegetable juices (including baked 
heans and baby food) available to civil- 
ians during the 1945 marketing period 
will be approximately 250 million cases, 
compared with 205 million cases during 
the same period last year and approxi- 
mately 200 million cases two years ago. 

Although the September 14 announce- 
rent stated specific percentages which 
c-nners would be required to set-aside 
* Government purchase, this latest ac- 
n is possible because, with the excep- 
in of canned tomatoes, procurement to 
date is only slightly less than the re- 
dvced Government requirements and the 

litional purchases of these items will 
h. made on the open market. 

“he provisions of both orders which 
’ uire all canners to submit their re- 
} ts within 15 calendar days after com- 
; tion of the pack of each item are still 
i effect. 


/\UBSIDY ON FIRE DAMAGED 
CANNED FOODS 


‘ollowing up on the question of sub- 
© y on eanned foods damaged or de- 
s oyed by fire, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., 
| ve obtained the following opinion from 
{ Fruit and Vegetable Branch of 
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USDA: “Careful consideration has been 
given to the payment of claims for sub- 
sidy on canned foods destroyed or dam- 
aged by fire or other means and under 
the 1944 agreement such claims will be 
paid on the basis of all eligible sales of 
salvaged canned foods made by the origi- 
nal processor by the insurance company 
acting as agent for the original proc- 
essor. No payment can be made on goods 
destroyed and unsuitable for eligible 
sales into normal channels of trade.” 

Warner has been advised that the 
same procedure is contemplated for the 
1945 program. 


WPB EXPERTS AVAILABLE 
TO INDUSTRY 


Assets of great potential value to busi- 
ness are now being made available by 
the War Production Board, in the form 
of its industry-wise personnel, whose job 
of spurring unprecedented production 
during war is completed. 

There are around 120 men and women 
listed by the Industry Personnel Com- 
mittee of WPB in the field of finance, 
who are available for return to industry. 
Their pre-war salary values ranged from 
$2,000 to $20,000 a year, but in the know- 
how they have gained of the operations 
of the American financial structure, in 
the whole or in particular industries, 
their worth to their future employers is 
almost incalculable. 

Here is an example of the increased 
value to business of its members who 


‘joined WPB. Before the war an auditor 
‘spent 12 years as market analyst for a 
‘large electric manufacturing firm. In 
“WPB he collected, tabulated and ana- 


lyzed statistics for the whole consumers 
durable goods industry. Any firm in 
this field which secures his services will 
buy a headful of factual last-minute 
knowledge of the whole industry. 

Another case in point is that of a 
young man, who had had two years as 
a bank statistician after graduating 
from Harvard’s Business School and 
School of Economics. During five years 
in WPB he became expert in reviewing 
the requirements of the Army and Navy 
in tanks and guns and ammunition, and 
translating these items into the neces- 
sary materials and components—steel, 
copper, ball bearings, motors. His pres- 
ent value to any big industrial concern 
needs no exposition. 

WPB’s Industry Personnel Committee 
has been set up to acquaint industry with 
the human assets which are available to 
it. In the committee’s files are the ex- 
perience records and personal qualifica- 
tions of auditors, cost accountants, credit 
managers, public relations men, purchas- 
ing agents, statisticians, office managers, 
bookkeepers and calculating and IBM 


operators—all of whom had a working 
share in converting industry from peace 
to war. They are now free to use the 
knowledge and skill acquired in the proc- 
ess, to aid industry and finance in recon- 
version to peace. 

Business firms needing personnel may 
run through these files in WPB’s offices 
in New York, Chicago or Washington, or 
write directly to the Industry Personnel 
Committee, 2060 Railroad Retirement 
Building, Washington, D. C., which will 
recommend qualified staff members to 
them. Communications will be held in 
confidence during negotiations, at a 
firm’s request. 


MORE CANNED FISH RELEASED 
FROM SET-ASIDE 


As a result of substantially reduced 
military requirements, U. S. civilians 
will receive more canned fish from the 
1945 pack than they have received at 
any time since 1942, the Department of 
Agriculture announced Oct. 10. At the 
same time increased supplies are being 
made available for overseas relief feed- 
ing. These increases are made possible 
by action taken in amendment No. 15 to 
War Food Order 44, effective as of Octo- 
ber 9, 1945. 

The amendment reduces set-aside per- 
centages for the 1945 pack of canned 
red, coho, steelhead, pink and chum sal- 
mon, from 40 per cent to 30 per cent of 
each class. It also reduces set-aside per- 
centages for Atlantic sea herring and 
Maine sardines to 30 per cent of the fish 
packed during the period September 30, 
1945, to March 31, 1946. The 1945 pack 
of fish in this class, canned from April 1 
until September 29, 1945, is still subject 
to 65 per cent set-aside. 


Also, the amendment makes the 65 per 
cent set-aside on canned Atlantic mack- 
erel applicable only to fish packed during 
the period April 1, 1945, to September 
29, 1945, inclusive. None of the canned 
Atlantic mackerel packed after Septem- 
ber 29, is now reserved for Government 
procurement. 

Set-aside percentages for canned pil- 
chards and Pacific mackerel are reduced 
from 65 to 45 per cent of the entire 1945 
pack. The 100 per cent set-aside for 
flaked fish produced from cod and had- 
dock applies only to fish flakes produced 
during the period May 20, 1945, to Sep- 
tember 29, 1945. None of this flaked fish 
packed after September 29 is now re- 
served for delivery to the Government. 

The privilege, previously allowed each 
canner, of delivering up to 60,000 pounds 
more than his required set-aside for each 
class, is withdrawn. 

Approximately 423 miliion pounds of 
canned fish were made available to civil- 
ians from the 1942 pack, and it is esti- 
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mated civilians will get close to 400 mil- 
lion pounds from the 1945 pack. Civil- 
ian supply of canned fish last year was 
about 308 million pounds, and when the 
original allocation of the 1945 pack of 
canned fish was made in April, it was 
estimated that civilians would receive 
about 200 million pounds. 


U. S. TO GET CANNED FISH FROM 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Approximately 6 million pounds of 
canned sardines, tuna and tuna-like fish 
will become available immediately for 
importation into the United States from 
South America, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture said Oct. 9. 

Included in the lot will be about 2 mil- 
lion pounds of canned sardines, packed 
in oil in 3°%4 ounce cans, from Venezuela; 
and about 4 million pounds of tuna and 
tuna-like fish from all South American 
countries. These products previously 
were allocated to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
but because of their high price in rela- 
tion to other canned fish, they were not 
suitable for relief use. They were not 
assigned to other claimants because of 
practical difficulties connected with such 
allocation. 

For the types of canned fish thus re- 
leased from allocation, import authoriza- 
tions under War Food Order 63 will be 
granted to all applicants without restric- 
tion. 


CANNED MEAT RELEASED 
TO PUBLIC 


Manufacturers of canned meat prod- 
ucts sold only to Government procure- 
ment agencies during the war may sell 
these products through civilian channels 
during a 60-day period, beginning Octo- 
ber 9, 1945, at the same prices currently 
received from the procurement agencies 
for the products, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

The purpose of this action is to expe- 
dite termination of war procurement 
contracts with canned meat producers, 
OPA said, and to relieve the Government 
of the necessity of acquiring additional 
stockpiles of commodities no longer 
needed in the large volume that was re- 
quired during the war. 

Canned meat products that have been 
sold only to procurement agencies during 
the war include various types and styles 
of beef and pork, in addition to meat 
items prepared in combination with other 
food products. 

Manufacturers who sell any of the 
canned meat products through civilian 
channels are required to file a statement 
with the OPA Washington office, show- 
ing, among other things, the volume of 
the products expected to be sold. 

After the 60-day temporary period, 
canners who wish to continue selling the 
canned items to civilians will file applica- 
tion with OPA for the establishment of 
a permanent ceiling for each item, 


GRAMS INTEREST 


LEAGUE ELECTS NEEL 


L. E. Neel has been elected President 
of the Canners League of California to 
serve for the unexpired term of Fred M. 
Drew who, acting on the advice of his 
doctors to relinquish some of his respon- 
sibilities recently resigned as President 
of the League. Mr. Neel is General 
Manager of the Turlock Cooperative 
Growers, Modesto, California, a position 
he has held ever since he participated in 
the organization of that cooperative mar- 
keting association in 1929. In addition, 
he served for three years as President of 
California Processors and Growers, Inc., 
which handles labor relations for the 
canners. 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 
NOT FOR LOU WETZEL 


After some 10 years of work in the 
lithographing business, 5 at the Balti- 
more office and 5 in New York, Lou S. 
Wetzel has decided to revert to his first 
love “toys,” and on October 15 leaves 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation 
as Manager of the New York office, to 
become Sales Manager for the Renwal 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., New 
York plastic toy manufacturers. Lou 
expects to get a lot of pleasure out of 
his toys and promises his many friends 
in the canning and allied industries a 
genuine good time as a result of their 
visits. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA DATES 


The Forty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Associa- 
tion will be held on Thursday and Fri- 
day, December 6 and 7, at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 


VICTORY LOAN DRIVE 


The War Finance Division of the U. S. 
Treasury has appointed a food indus- 
tries committee for trade promotion dur- 
ing the Victory Loan drive, October 29 
through December 8. 

Stephen A. Douglas of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, is 
chairman of the committee. Members 
are William J. Grace, of the Danahy- 
Faxon Stores, Buffalo; John E. Jaeger, 
Baltimore, president of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers; Rose Marie 
Kiefer, Chicago, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers; M. L. Toulme, New York, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion; and William F. Wolf, secretary of 
the National Food Brokers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PAUL WILLIAMS DEAD 


Paul M. Williams, assistant Director 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
USDA, died October 5 at the Temple 
University Hospital, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Williams, who was 55, was a native of 
Hutchison, Kans. Funeral services were 
held at the Convenant First Presbyter- 
ian Church, Washington, D. C., October 
8 at 1:00 P. M. Paul Williams went 
with the USDA in 1918. In 1931 he was 
placed in charge of the official grading 
and inspection service for processed 
fruits and vegetables. In this work he 
developed U. S. standards of quality for 
many canned, frozen, and dried foods 
and promoted their use by commercial 
packers. Mr. Williams resided at 3127 
South Stafford Street, Arlington, Vir- ' 
ginia. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Josephine Williams and his daughter 
Patricia. His only son, Lt. Paul M. Wil- 
liams, died in action on Iwo Jima, March 
9, 1945. 


CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 


Mr. and Mrs. King Weeman of Sha- 
wano, Wisconsin, celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary with an open 
house on October 9, and were visited by 
many customers and friends. Mr. Wee- 
man is President and Manager of the 
Shawano Canning Company, and Past 
President of the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation. 


TOMATO PLANT STORAGE 


Last spring workers at the Purdue 
Experiment Station conducted numerous 
tests on the storage of tomato plants and 
found that plants may be held for five 
or six days at 40 to 46 degrees F. with- 
out noticeable deterioration. Plants so 
stored were as productive as those fresh- 
ly pulled. Plants stored at 76 degrees 
yielded only 74 per cent of that of fresh 
plants. 


GRANVILLE JOINS CONTAINEF. 
CORP. 


On October 1, Container Corporatio 
of America announced that Walter ©. 
Granville, color technologist, has joine 
the staff of its Color Laboratories Div: - 
sion. Mr. Granville’s experience in colo” 
control and measurement will enable hir 
to contribute to the solution of technica’ 
color problems connected with carto: 
printing and the manufacture of coate: 
board. He also will be associated wit! 
Egbert Jacobson, Director, Departmen’ 
of Design, on the application and promo- 
tion of the Color Harmony Manual. The 
Ostwald color system as presented in the 
Manual charts is now widely and vari- 
ously used in industry. 
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CHAIN MEETING 


Plans for a postwar expansion pro- 
zram running into the hundreds of mil- 
lions for new warehouse and store con- 
truction, modernization, re-equipping, 
ote., were revealed at the 12th annual 
onvention of the National Association 
f Food Chains, held at the Drake Hotel 
n Chicago, October 11, 12, and 13. 

The meetings featured forum discus- 
sions, led by experienced management of- 
licials representing various chain corpo- 
rations. 

Among those taking part in the dis- 
cussions were Joseph B. Hall of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Roy W. Carlson 
of the Market Basket, Pasadena, Calif.; 
J. W. Dinkel of the Piggly Wiggly Corp., 
Hess Kline, of Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
Sidney Rabinovitz of the Economy Gro- 
cery Stores Corp., Boston; Henry Schaf- 
fer of the Schaffer Stores Co., Inc., Ar- 
thur O. Keeffe, First National Stores; 
W. H. Albers, Albers Super Markets; 
Seott Allen, Colonial Stores, Inc.; How- 
ard E. Butt, H. E. Butt Grocery Co.; 
Earle A. Chiles, of Fred Meyer, Inc.; 
Jacob Lehrman, The Giant Food Shop- 
ping Center, Inc.; W. S. Christensen, 
Safeway Stores, Inc.; James E. Kelley, 
First National Stores, Inc., now on leave 
with OPA in Washington; Charles A. 
Fleischer, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co.; T. J. Conway, Fisher Brothers Co.; 
Charles Arnold, Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co.; Alf Bergerud, Red Owl Stores, 
Inc.; L. W. Calkins, National Tea Co.; 
KE. E. Hargrave, Jewel Tea Co.; A. J. 
Martin, Safeway Stores, Inc.; and Maj. 
Gen. James A. Ulio, who recently re- 
tired from the Army to join Food Fair, 
Ine. 


BEARMAN TEN YEARS OLD 


In commemoration of 10 years in the 
food brokerage business, S. N. Bearman 
Brokerage Company, Minneapolis, is dis- 
tributing to principals and customers a 
heautiful etching by Palenske, which will 
particularly appeal to the outdoor man. 


McCARTHY JOINS G.F. 


Russell C. McCarthy, formerly Roches- 
to» area director of the War Manpower 
Commission, has been named a division 
personnel manager for General Foods 
C \vporation, Austin S. Igleheart, G.F. 
p esident, has announced. Mr. McCarthy 
hs held his Rochester position with the 
t 
\ 


\V MC sinee March 1943. 


From 1941 to 
3 he was district superintendent of 
New York State Employment Ser- 


GETS DIVISION POST 


‘ampbell Soup Company has ap- 
} nted Winfield S. Jarrett district man- 
® er in charge of the company’s Ohio 
ies territory, with headquarters in 
fumbus. Jarrett, who started with the 
npany as a retail salesman in Phila- 
‘phia, has been with the organization 
1936. 
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MERRITT GREENE JOINS CLAPP’S 
BABY FOODS 
Merritt Greene, who was in charge of 


the Canned Food Section of the War 
Food Administration from 1941 until 


MERRITT GREENE 


August, 1945, has been appointed by 
H. W. Roden, president of American 
Home Foods, Inc., as assistant to John 
Bier, manager of the Clapp’s Baby Food 
plant in San Jose, California. 


SOL L. BUSCHMAN DEAD 


Was President and a Director of the 
National Can Corporation 


Sol L. Buschman, president and a di- 
rector of the National Can Corporation 
died in his home, 336 West End Avenue, 
New York City, on September 24th after 
a long illness. His age was 55. From 
a youthful start with Shalita Bros., he 
founded and pioneered the growth of the 
National Can Corporation through a 
brilliant career covering a period of 
more than 35 years. 


One of the most prominent figures 
in the can manufacturing industry, 
Mr. Buschman’s position was achieved 
through zealous effort and an indomi- 
table will to work and to guide others 
throughout his many years of service. 
He is survived by his widow, three 
brothers and three sisters. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Oct. 15—Kiwanis Club, South Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Oct. 16—Lions Club, Ogden, Utah. 

Oct. 16—Associated Food Stores, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Oct. 17—Advertising Club, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Oct. 17—Rotary Club, Kaysville, Utah. 

Oct. 18—Kiwanis Club, Ogden, Utah. 

Oct. 18—Lorin Farr P.T.A., Ogden, 
Utah. 

Oct. 19—-Rotary Club, Provo, Utah. 


STUDY WAREHOUSE REPORT 


With both chains and wholesale gro- 
cers planning extensive new warehouse 
construction programs, publication this 
week of the Commerce Department’s 
“Streamlined Wholesale Grocery Ware- 
houses” is particularly timely. 

This study is based on a field survey 
made by the Department at the request 
of distributors, and represents the find- 
ings of studies in a dozen modern, one- 
story, wholesale grocery warehouses, in- 
cluding independents, cooperatives, and 
chain store organizations. 

The report was prepared by William 
H. Meserole of the Distribution Manage- 
ment Unit, Nelson A. Miller, chief, and 
under the general direction of Walter F. 
Crowder, former chief of the Distribu- 
tion Division. 


CANCO TO RESUME COFFEE CAN 
PRODUCTION 


Production of cans for vacuum packed 
coffee, which have not been made for 
civilian use since 1942 because of war- 
time metal restrictions, will be resumed 
on October 22, W. C. Stolk, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Can Company, has 
announced. Although tin plate is not 
yet available for coffee cans, resumption 
of production has been made possible by 
wartime research to perfect techniques 
of coating and soldering of black iron 
sheets. Production lines which have 
been idle during the war, or which were 
closed down on completion of contracts 
for military containers, will soon be roll- 
ing in 14 cities, Mr. Stolk said. 


RED DOT ADDITION 


Red Dot Foods, Inc., Madison, Wis., 
have begun construction of a $25,000 ad- 
dition to their factory at 1435 East 
Washington Avenue. When completed, 
the addition will house the processing 
plant for potato chips and popcorn. In 
addition, the shipping department will 
have quarters in the new building and 
space for storage of potatoes is also pro- 
vided. Red Dot Foods have branches at 
Milwaukee, Racine, and a number of 
other points in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


MALCOM TO BUILD LOCKER 
PLANT 


A. H. Malcom, head of the Atlantic 
Food Supply Company, Orlando, Florida, 
has acquired a site at Orlando where he 
will construct a refrigeration plant with 
1,000 frozen food lockers, and additional 
warehousing facilities, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $200,000. Details of con- 
struction are now being worked out and 
it is expected that the buildings will be 
completed and available for public use 
within a year. The Atlantic Food Sup- 
ply Company, of which Malcom is Presi- 
dent and General Manager, operates a 
fleet of trucks as a primary distributor 
of canned fruits and. vegetables, and 
other staple groceries, 
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CLASS SIMPLIFICATION YIELDS PROFITS 


Production of glass containers in- 
creased from an annual output of 53,- 
391,000 gross in 1940 to an estimated 
output of 104,000,000 gross in 1945, the 
War Production Board reports. 

During the entire war period there 
was virtually no construction of new 
glass plants, WPB pointed out. While a 
portion of the increased production re- 
sulted from maximum utilization of fa- 
cilities and increased efficiency of the 
available equipment, the greatest con- 
tribution to the increase could be directly 
attributed to the glass container stand- 
ardization program adopted by the in- 
dustry, WPB said. It is estimated that 
this standardization effected under WPB 
Order L-103 (glass container and closure 
simplification) resulted in at least a 20 
per cent increase in the number of bot- 
tles and jars produced. ° 

The increase in units does not tell the 
complete story because under the stand- 
ardization program the smallest units 
were eliminated and emphasis was 
placed upon production of the large ca- 
pacity glass containers. This measure 
substantially contributed to the over-all 
packaging ability of glass containers. 
Thus, the units produced in 1945 will not 
only be equal to about 200 per cent of 
the number produced in 1940, but will be 
capable of packaging 240 per cent more 
gallonage than was packaged in bottles 
in 1940. 

Standardization and_ simplification 
were first officially sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment in May, 1942. Prior to this 
time, the industry had adopted certain 
measures on a voluntary basis, but these 
were substantially extended by the L-103 
controls. 


The increased demand for glass con- 
tainers has been due in part to the use 
of these containers as substitutes for 
metal containers. This has been particu- 


larly noticeable in the insecticides, coffee, 
shortening, motor oil and paint fields. 

Military requirements for glass con- 
tainers have never been a large factor. 
It is estimated that peak military re- 
quirements for glass containers were not 
more than 15 per cent of the over-all re- 
quirements and have now been reduced 
to negligible proportions. 

Production of glass containers since 
1938 follows: 


50,031,000 gross 
98,190,000 gross 


(8 months actual 1945). 67,400,000 gross 

Quota controls for the packaging of 
various products in glass were first in- 
stituted in July, 1943, with the issuance 
of Order L-103-b. These were necessary 
as the supply of glass containers became 
inadequate to meet demands. As _ pro- 
duction increased during the war years, 
this order was relaxed and finally all 
glass quota provisions were eliminated 
on September 7 of this year. This was 
in line with WPB policy of relaxing con- 
trols whenever feasible after victory 
over Japan. 

The supply of glass containers is still 
not sufficient to meet all demands, but 
the big majority of these demands are 
being met, WPB said. 

One of the important factors influenc- 
ing glass container demand is the extent 
to which tin can be made available for 
cans for packing products not now per- 
mitted or restricted because of the tin 
shortage. 

The demand for glass containers 
shows no signs of shrinking and it is 
believed that standardization will be nec- 
essary for some time to come. 


1945 CANNED ASPARAGUS PACK 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statisties 


1944 1945 
White All Green White All Green 
State cases cases cases cases 

Illinois ........ 1,524 272,354 932 361,314 

Wash. & 


California .. 1,308,214 1,128,171 1,180,127 1,299,825 
Other 


99 
pity 1,309,738 2,522,866 1,196,603 2,723,901 


1945 ASPARAGUS PACK (By Can Size) 


Can Size White AllGreen TOTAL 
24/2 823,899 1,843,379 2,667,278 
24/2% 5,626 152,559 158,185 
24/300 94 1,480 1,574 
6/10 366,984 708,014 1,074,998 
Tim wid 14,123 14,123 
1,196,603 2,723,901 3,920,504 


California figures are from Asparagus Advisory 
Board. 
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1945 PACK RED PITTED 


CHERRIES 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
State No. 2 No. Mise. ‘Total 
New York 
end PR. isc: 48,780 174,407 .......... 223,187 
Mich., Wisce., 
and Ohio .... 174,656 669,524 ........... 844,180 
Western! ........ 42,302 166,748 24,073 233,123 
265,788 1,010,679 24,073 1,300,490 


1944 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 
New York 
end Pa... 
Mich., Wisc., 


116,457 362,123 20,599 499,179 


and Ohio .... 962,117 1,388,222 .......... 2,350,339 
Western! .......... 78,528 143,894 ............ 222,422 
1,157,102 1,894,289 20,599 3,071,940 


1948 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 
New York 


and Pas. 16,980 119,857 
Mich., Wisc., 

and Ohio .... 58,879 241,009 
Western’ .......... 44,060 156,373 479 200,912 
119,919 141,380 479 561,778 


Includes Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon and Utah. 
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MORE USDA AWARDS 


Twenty additional food  processin; 
plants have been chosen by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture to receive the De 
partment’s “A” and “Star” Awards ii 
recognition of their outstanding wartime 
production records. “A” Awards, sig 
nifying one full year of leadership in the 
food processing field, have been awarded 
to nine plants. “Star” Awards, for « 
second year of excellent performance, 
were granted to 11 plants. 


This brings the total number of “A” 
Awards granted during the two years 
that the achievement award program 
was in operation to 437, and the “Star” 


‘ Award total to 72. 


The Department announced also that 
not all the nominations submitted prior 
to September 15, deadline for considera- 
tion, have as yet been reviewed. 

Both awards are based on high quality 
and quantity of ‘production, cooperation 
with Government food programs, low 
rates of absenteeism, good management- 
labor relations, and good health, safety 
and sanitation conditions. 


“A” Awards have been approved for 
the following plants: Delaware, Wil- 
mington Provision Company, Wilming- 
ton. Illinois, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago. Kentucky, Henry Fischer Packing 
Co., Louisville. Massachusetts, Friend 
Brothers, Inc., Malden. Michigan, Lake 
Odessa Canning Co., Lake Odessa. Texas, 
Roegelein Provision Co., San Antonio. 
Washington, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Tacoma. Wisconsin, Hy-Dry Food 
Products, Ine., Centuria; and Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison. 


“Star” Awards will go to the follow- 
ing plants: Maryland, Birds Eye-Snider, 
Southern Farms, Pocomoke City. Mis- 
souri, Chester B. Franz Co., St. Louis. 
New York, Plymouth Rock Provision Co., 
Bronx; American Home Foods, Inc., 
Rochester; American Processing Co., 
New York; P. D. Camp & Sons, Cort- 
land; and Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Ass’n., Massena. Tewas, Rio Grande 
Valley Citrus Exchange, Weslaco; and 
Harlingen Canning Company, Harlingen. 
Wisconsin, Stokely Foods, Ine., Mil!- 
town; and Stokely Foods, Inc., Plymout). 


NAMED SECRETARY | 


Shaffer Stores, Inc., Schenectady 
N. Y., announces the appointment ©° 
Harold Provda as secretary. 

Mr. Provda has been in the compan) 
buying department since 1931 and h: 
been director of purchases for the pa 
8 years. 


JOINS WINSTON & NEWELL 


Ray M. Winslow has joined Winsto 
& Newell Co., Minneapolis wholesale gr‘ 
cers, as operations manager. 

He has had an extensive experienc 
in operating practices in a number ©’ 
fields, and was at one time affiliated wit! 
Griggs Cooper Co., wholesale grocers. 
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NEW 


Save Labor. 
Products are r 


2 You lower Onion and Garlic costs 
and have no price fluctuations thru 


the year. 
3 Your food has 4 uniform taste thru 
the year: Fresh onions Vary 3,00 % 
in flavor. Basic Onion and Garlic 


flavor 18 constant. 
with onion peeling 


4 You do away 
and preparing: 
Saves your factory from disposal of 
ds of waste in every ton 0 


ylyina small storage space wl 


refrigeration expense. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS co. 
VACAVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


315 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 

. Mr. E. C- Hoxie 
2376 E.71st St., Chicage 49, \linois 


100 Hudson Street 


New York City, N.Y. 
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CONTINENTAL BREAKS GROUND 
FOR NEW PLANT 


Ground was broken for a new Conti- 
nental Can Company packers’ can plant 
in a model industrial community in Sac- 
ramento, California, October 5, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Carle C. Con- 
way, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent. The new, one-story building, pro- 
viding about 125,000 square: feet of floor 
space, will employ between 200 and 400 
men and women of all grades of skill. 

Participating in the ground-breaking 
ceremonies were officials of the Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Commerce, the Ber- 
cut-Richards Packing Company, Conti- 
nental Can Company, and the Southern 
Pacific Railway. The latter three com- 
panies are now exclusive owners of the 
district in which the new plant will be 
located. It is their intention to develop 
this area into an industrial showplace, 
both from the standpoint of architecture 
and landscaping, and to call it the Sacra- 
mento Industrial Park.. 

In keeping with this plan, future pur- 


chasers of property in this area will be 


encouraged to follow the already estab- 
lished pattern of setting their buildings 
far enough back from the road to permit 
landscaping. 

The Bercut-Richards Packing Com- 
pany, which will absorb a large percent- 
age of the new plant’s production, oper- 
ates one of the largest canneries in Cali- 
fornia. Its buildings, the only ones now 
located .in the proposed ‘park area, are 
across the road from the Continental 
site. The Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce is interested in the idea of an 
industrial park area, and is doing every- 
thing possible to support the plan. 


NYGREN JOINS BOB WHITE 


Albert W. Nygren has joined’the Bob 
White Organization, Chicago, to handle 


brokerage operations. For the past three . 


years,, Nygren has been a procurement 


specialist at the Chicago Quartermaster 


Depot, purchasing millions of dollars 
worth of consumer foods for the armed 
forces. Prior to this, he was for more 
than a decade a buyer and merchandiser 
for National Tea Company. 

A native of Chicago, Nygren has a 
background of a lifetime spent in this 
market. He began his work in the food 
field by working after school and Satur- 
days in Chicago grocery stores, and he 
joined National Tea Company immedi- 
ately upon the completion of his school 
work. One of his first assignments was 
to visit virtually every retail outlet in 
the Chicago area to study merchandising 
problems. 


His appointment expands the services 
which Bob White provides for the food 
field—services which include general and 
specific consultation, directing special de- 
velopment projects, conducting survey 
studies, creating merchandising plans, 
handling of business consolidations and 
finance, counseling on all phases of 
frozen foods, and the providing of a 
news and publicity service. 
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REID, MURDOCH CHANGES 


Louis S. Anderson has resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Reid, Murdoch 
& Co., Chicago wholesale grocers re- 
cently taken over by the Cummings in- 
terests and now a unit in Consolidated 
Grocers Corp. Mr. Anderson’s resigna- 
tion was attributed to ill health. 

Horace W. Armstrong, who succeeded 
his father as president in 1920, continues 
in that post and as operating head of 
the company. Other changes in execu- 
tive personnel include the following ap- 
pointments: 

J. R. Keenan, vice-president in charge 
of sales, merchandising, and advertising. 

A. T. Flynn, vice-president in charge 
of canned foods and cannery operations. 

F. G. Gannon, vice-president in charge 
of buildings, equipment, and purchase of 
all supplies. 

N. A. Joffe, vice-president and comp- 
troller. 

C. Jungleux, vice-president in charge 
of manufactured products and plant de- 
velopment programs. 

H. E. Palmer, sales manager. 

I. E. Pearce, treasurer. 

S. H. Gifford, secretary. 

All, according to Nathan Cummings, 

chairman of the board of directors, have 
‘been with Reid, Murdoch & Co. for more 
25 years. 
Coincidentally, Mr. Cummings  an- 
nounced appointment of Louis M. Kelly 
as manager of the company’s Boston 
branch, succeeding Mr. Keenan who goes 
t6 Chicago as vice-president. 

The company has announced plans for 
an extensive sales extension program. 


ALMROTH JOINS SHELLMAR 
PRODUCTS 


B. W. Martin, President of Shellmar 
Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and 


' Southgate, Calif., has announced two im- 


portant personnel acquisitions in line 
with the company’s expanding activities 
in the packaging and plastics fields. 


T. K. ALMROTH, for more than twenty- 
five years Advertising and Publicity 
Manager of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, has been named Director of Public 
Relations. In this capacity he will super- 
vise Shellmar’s advertising, publicity and 
sales promotion activities. |Almroth 
brings to the flexible packaging industry 
a sound knowledge of packaging funda- 
mentals and a proven ability to interpret 
Shellmar’s technical and engineering de- 
velopments for the trade. A _ gradual 
expansion of promotional effort is con- 
templated into new and enlarged fields. 


T. R. Baxter is named Package De- 
velopment Manager. “Russ,” as he is 
known to a host of friends, has been with 
Standard Brands in a similar capacity 
for the past twenty-five years. He pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of the me- 
chanics of flexible packaging, as well as 
that of marketing and distribution. Mr. 
Baxter will devote himself to the solu- 
tion of packaging problems, spending 
much of his time in direct contact with 
customers and prospects in the field. 
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CMI AD FEATURES GENERAL 
LINE CANS 


“Gone are the Good Old Days, Thank 
Goodness” is the caption of the latest 
advertisement sponsored by the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, which depicts 
the tremendous improvement in packag- 
ing commonly used products which was 
made possible by steel-and-tin “general 
line” cans. This advertisement will ap- 
pear in November issues of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Life and American Maga- 
zine, with a combined circulation of 
9,747,000. 

Three striking illustrations in color 
show, respectively, an old-fashioned 


method of oiling a grandfather’s clock, 


the early form in which tooth powder 
was sold, and the former common prac- 
tice of selling lard from an open exposed 
tub that gave no protection against light, 
and consequent rancidity. Appropriate 
text with each illustration points out 
convenience and economy of the steel- 
and-tin can and emphasizes the protec- 
tion which it gives to a wide range of 
products. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1945 — National 
Pickle Packers Association, Board Meet- 
ing, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 18-19, 1945—Plant Sanita- 
tion Meeting, Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


OCTOBER 18-20, 1945—14th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 15-16, 1945—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
poole Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1945—Fall Meeting. 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonia’ 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1945—Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktown Hotel, York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1945—44th Annua! 
Meeting, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1945 — Annua! 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association. City 
and hotel to be determined later. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1945 — Sixtieth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Under today’s marketing of food prod- 
ucts, your label assumes a greater import- 
ey ance than ever before. Consumers are 
buying from the shelves today. Does your 
label entice those buyers to choose your 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- it brand . . . does it have shelf appeal? 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- Let our merchandising specialists re- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of design your labels to incorporate all the 


better quality. 


latest selling features and yet retain your 
Our entire organization specializes in the 4 y y 


manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- established brand identity. Send for our 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, — book, The Selling Power of FULL 7 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do Color.” It shows how you can easily use 

not make any other class of Machinery to FULL Color to do a better selling job— 

divide our efforts. All of our efforts are in your labels as well as in your adver- 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freezing tising material. 
Industries. ‘ 

Labels @ Box Wraps @ Seed Packets 
F A Folding Boxes @ Merchandise Envelopes and 


Cards @ Advertising Material 


AMACHI 


MACHINE STECHER-TRAUNGE 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Rochester 7,N.Y. + San Francisco 11, onal 
in Principal Cities 
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Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 ) Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


| GIVE YOUR LABELS ; =: 
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FOOD CHANGES DUE TO WAR’S END 


Some that will be dropped—Others that will go on—Must face the facts—Substitutes fading 


out—By BETTER PROFITS 


It’s always nice to dream, and no harm 
can come from it if one does the sensible 
thing and realizes when the dream is 
over. Many have been thinking of the 
countless foods prepared for shipment 
overseas and wondering, even hoping, 
that manufacture might be continued 
profitably here for domestic consumption. 
In October first Food Field Reporter, 
under the caption, “Wartime Foods are 
seen on the edge, set for nosedive,” we 
read in the sub-heading that Mr. Hutch- 
ins sees soy beans as one of the excep- 
tions to the rule. We’ll reproduce the 
article: 


“With the possible exception of soy 
bean products, America’s array of con- 
centrated, dehydrated and similar war- 
time foods are soon due for a nosedive, 
a Department of Commerce spokesman 
feels. 


“Dried eggs were given by Thomas S. 
Hutchins, Chief of the Processed Foods, 
Dairy and Fish sections, as one of the 
outstanding examples ready for a de- 
cline. ‘China was almost the exclusive 
exporter of dried eggs before the war,’ 
he said, ‘In 1939, for example, the total 
production of the United States was 10,- 
000,000 pounds. The 1944 figure was 
321,000,000 pounds. Information avail- 
able here indicates production will drop 
to just slightly above 1939.’ 


“This naturally waits China’s poultry 
restoration and cut backs in UNRRA 
shipments.” During the war, according 
to Mr. Hutchins, United States passed 
Manchuria as the world’s No. 1 soy 
beans producer. So many uses have been 
found for this product, however, that he 
sees little reason why the American mar- 
ket cannot absorb export cutbacks.” 


“Other such foods expected to be af- 
fected by the end of the war are: de- 
hydrated products with the possible ex- 
ception of some soups, potatoes and pre- 
war items such as garlic and onions; 
concentrated and powdered citrus fruit 
juices; citrus marmalade, manufactured 
in large quantities for lend-lease and the 
armed forces; butter spreads treated in 
several ways, largely with cottonseed oil, 
to permit handling in extremely high and 
low temperatures; dried milk although 
exports are expected to be considerably 
above pre-war figures. Butter oil, the 
product after water has been removed 
from butter, manufactured because it did 
not require refrigeration.” 

There you have, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, a pretty good resume of what to rea- 
sonably expect in the way of profitable 


distribution of war time foods in a peace 
time economy. More and more it’s be- 
come apparent that large numbers of 
fortunes will not be made overnight, 
through merchandising at home, prod- 
ucts meeting with a ready sale during 
the late conflict. We may as well face 
facts and be guided somewhat by what 
has transpired in the past. Even before 
the war had gotten nicely under way 
NESCAFE was selling well and manu- 
facturers were finding it hard to meet 
with the growing demand. Throughout 
the past four years we have talked per- 
sonally to hundreds and hundreds of con- 
sumers who strenuously insisted they 
would use Nescafe exclusively even after 
it was plentiful and coffee as such was 
no longer short in supply. Today the 
retail stores of the country have ample 
stocks of this product and it is not mov- 
ing rapidly, not in comparison to coffee. 
Former steady users when queried say, 
“Oh, well, I have gone back to coffee for 
a little while!” 


COMING BACK 


The trade press especially is filled to- 
day with suggestions as to the arrange- 
ment and outfitting of retail food stores, 
countless new floor coverings, many new 
designs in store furniture are available, 
everyone is being urged to go self-ser- 
vice, and in the end we will probably see 
as many types of specialized services in 
retail food outlets as we had before the 
war. We will no doubt see many suc- 
cessful dealers operating self serve 
markets but we will also find as many 
offering credit and delivery services. 
Just so in the canning field. 


Not so many suggestions are being 
made to canners as to how they may 
quickly make a million dollars, but we 
may logically expect to see a few trends 
grow to a logical conclusion before 
reaching their peak. Early in the war 
we saw various manufacturers, as well 
as distributing organizations, offering 
their output to those long engaged in 
successful sales work and in a position 
to handle more volume successfully. You 
will probably see more of this in the 
years to come until the trend has worked 
itself out. We also saw in one instance 
which comes to mind, a manufacturer 
divorce himself of sources of supply of 
long standing and prepare to become a 
marketing agent only for numerous 
growers meeting certain quality stand- 
ards, and agreeing to supply a certain 
tonnage yearly of raw product. It goes 
without saying in both instances that the 
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distributor will assume all burdens of 
advertising and merchandising, thus pro- 
viding a stable outlet for raw products. 
As I say we will probably see more of 
this as time passes. 


YOUR PROBLEM UNCHANGED 

The problem of the average canner is 
no different now than ever. He has a 
certain probable production he must 
market in some manner before he can 
count profits, if any. Other things being 
equal, this should be a quality product. 
Unless the canner concerned elects to 
furnish unlabeled goods to another for . 
final distribution, the quality products 
must be adequately labeled. Packages 
also enter into the picture of the ones 
who are going to market their own. So 
many advances have been made in the 
labeling of foods it’s only fair to assume 
that any canner marketing a sizeable 
quantity of food today has it well labeled 
and in packages meeting the needs of the 
average consumer. 


Lately previous articles have indicated 
the reliance that canners may place in 
the ability of well established brokers to 
market their product profitably. In the 
majority of good size markets a canner 
interested can no doubt find brokers pre- 
pared to supply retail sales and mer- 
chandising services and these may well 
be employed. If canners have been using 
brokers, a careful survey of sales re- 
sults obtained over a certain period will 
disclose any necessary changes and these 
may be made as time passes. There re- 
mains then, only the necessary decision 
as to whether or not your output is to 
be marketed under your own or jobbers’ 
labels. In spite of what has been writ- 
ten, the average canner will settle th:s 
question to suit himself, but they shou’ ' 
be mindful of the fact that in the pas 
four years great strides have been mac: 
in selling under factory labels. Thi 
ground should be held at all costs. It’ 
just silly to put the best you can produ: 
in cans or glass and then allow th: 
quality to build prestige for a buyer wl 
in another year may bypass your offe) 
ings for those of some competitor wh 
underbids you 2c on a dozen. 


This whole postwar picture for th 
canner is changing rapidly but in th: 
changes there are a lot of good things i? 
store. See that you deserve them, you! 
sales and profits will increase as you do 
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DEPENDABILITY 
2-ECONOMY 


The Essential Qualifications of 
GOOD INSURANCE 


When disaster makes you dependent upon your insurance to reimburse you for 
serious loss, it is comforting to know that your insurance contracts will definitely provide 


the protection you need. This is the crucial test of all insurance. 


The “Canners Exchange” method of providing the right kind of protection against 
fire loss has proven its dependability through the years. Designed for food process- 
ing plants and “tailored” to their specific needs, it embodies many exclusive advan- 


tages. 


Its economy, while secondary, is now again increasingly important. In the highly 
competitive mechandising period which lies ahead, every item of cost must be kept at 


the lowest level consistent with full efficiency. 


Policyholders have saved over 40% of their customary insurance premiums. 


During thirty-eight years of service to the Food Processing Industry—through peri- 
ods of war and times of peace—the record has proven that DEPENDABILITY and 
ECONOMY are elements inherent in the “Canners Exchange” plan of insurance at 


actual cost. 


For Safety, Saving and Service— 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting Warner, Incorporated 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Season Ending—Where Still Possible to Can 
Tomatoes it Must Be Done—Campaign to 
Send a Million Cases of Tomatoes to Europe? 
—tThey Did it with Peas—USDA Crop Re- 
ports Seem Hopeful—Strikes May Cause 
Trouble—Some Statistics 


SEASON’S END—Many tomato canners 
ceased operations long ago due to crop 
damage, but doubtless a few here and 
there have been able to run some this 
week, and we hope they have. The world 
needs every can of tomatoes that can 
possibly be produced, and we would like 
to see California, which still is in pro- 
duction, raid heaven and earth for 
enough tomato peelers to use all its re- 
maining crop as canned tomatoes. This 
is not a war-time appeal, it is a humani- 
tarian appeal, and if the people under- 
stood the importance of it we believe all 
sorts of people would flock in to try to 
save the crop. Get on the radio and get 
the help out, and you will make added 
profit in addition to doing a good job. 
By the time the Government takes its 
16% of the tomato pack there will not 
be a half normal amount for all pur- 
poses, not considering the European 
needs in the effort to save starving and 
scurvied peoples. For that purpose a 
can of tomatoes is worth more than the 
proverbial pound of cure. 


We’ve tried to get up courage enough 
to start a campaign to assemble a million 
cases of tomatoes (214s) to be sent to 
the starving nations in Europe as quickly 
as possible; and we had thought the 
canners might wish to contribute some 
and the rest to be bought by the Com- 
mittee, to whom donations to cover the 
expense would be sent by all humanity, 
or at least by every branch of this in- 
dustry. But the poor tomato season dis- 
couraged us. It is worthy of serious 
thought, and action, if at all possible. 
That million cases would be only a drop 
in the bucket as compared with the 
needs, and especially the possibilities, 
but it would be a million cases more 
than they will ever see. The gratitude 
that would well up from them would be 
worth more than all the so-called “good- 
will” ever engendered. 

Just before the outbreak of World 
War I the canned pea market was in the 
sub-sub-cellar on prices, due to heavy 
overproduction. To relieve that situa- 
tion—which means to bring the market 
nearer to a profit showing basis—the in- 
dustry decided to send a million cases of 
canned peas to Europe—and did send a 
shipload or more—as an educational ef- 
fort, the peas to be distributed free. 
Belgium returned the compliment by lay- 
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ing down fine canned peas in New York 
at lower prices than our market! The 
war broke up the game. Some of you 
may recall this. 


crops—-Jack Frost has about put an 
end to all canning crops in all sections, 
and the season, therefore may be con- 
sidered as ended. California and other 


spots on the Coast are excepted, of - 


course, but in California they have had 
damaging rains which may have hurt 
the tomato crop more than we have had 
time to learn. Elsewhere in this issue 
we give you the latest reports from 
USDA on canning crops, and, as all 
season, they are hopeful. We hope next 
issue to give you a good resume of crops 
and the outcome from the canners them- 
selves. 

Latest USDA weather report, dated 
Oct. 11th, received here Oct. 12th, reads: 

“The invasions of cold air brought 
killing frosts to many Northern States, 
with a hard freeze reported in N. Y. and 
New England on the 4th, and killing 
frosts on the same date extending into 
Penn., N. J., western Md., and portions 
of Va. and W. Va. On the morning of 


‘tthe 9th killing frosts had overspread 


most of Ia. and extended into north- 
eastern Kans. and northern Mo. Some 
frosts were reported from portions of 
the Ohio Valley, including localities in 
northern Ky.” 


THE MARKET—Set-asides having been 
ended on all canned foods, except toma- 
toes, the market at once became hopeful 
of much better supplies; and the fashion 
apparently was: as soon as an offer to 
buy has been accepted, come right back 
with another order. The goods are going 
out to the retailers as fast as received, 
and apparently the almost paralyzing 
effect of the strikes in every region, has 
had no influence on our home-makers. 
They are spending their savings, if the 
wages are not forthcoming, and you may 
look for a continuance of that so long as 
big savings remain. But interruption to 
deliveries, due to the congestion of 
freights at many points caused by these 
strikes, will produce trouble, especially 
as winter is nearing. But the country is 
taking this terrific interruption to pro- 
duction and delivery very calmly, as if 
it were of no importance. Some labor 
leaders are urging their members to re- 
turn to work and the members refuse; 
others, like the coal men, are evidently 
set upon bringing the cold of winter to 
their rescue to compel the granting of 
their demands. 

All of this effects the canned foods 
market, of course, and since the end of 
these strikes is not in sight, there is no 
telling what the results may be. 


The Government says that its needs of 
canned foods—and others—will be pur- 
chased by negotiation, through local Pro- 
curement Offices, and some are wonder- 
ing how this will be done. Secretary 
Shook of the Tri-States, who is invari- 
ably quick on the trigger on such things 
gives this explanation: 

“Tt is our understanding that the nego- 
tiation referred to covers both prices and 
quantities. However, we do not antici- 
pate a price negotiation at less than 96% 
of the price which a packer is offering 
the same product to the trade. It is also 
unlikely that any purchase will be made 
at more than 96% of the gross maximum 
price.” This is the old custom, and the 
reduction is set, as you know, to allow. 
for cash discount, brokerage, etc. 


The industry lost a great friend, and 
helper in the death of Paul Williams, 
which took place on October 9th. Paul 
labored hard, as the Tri-State men know 
in particular, to bring about improve- 
ments in canned foods selling, warehous- 
ing and general handling, though he will 
be remembered chiefly for his effort to 
set up working grades or standards, so 
badly needed. He was a friend of the 
canning industry, and his passing will 
be deeply regretted by many. He was 
the kind of dynamic fellow it was always 
good to meet. 


Those who still need it, and there are 
a multitude, will be cheered by the better 
news about sugar. It seems that Cuba 
has been able to find 21% more sugar 
stock than last year. 


Some interesting statistics have been 
issued this week, notably those on the 
Asparagus pack. California, of course, 
set the pace, but the interesting thing is 
to see how the rest of the country is in- 
creasing its packs of asparagus. Most 
of these other States produce only green 
asparagus, but even so some white as- 
paragus shows in the record. Green is 
outstripping others, even in California 
You have these statistics elsewhere i: 
this issue. No need to repeat here. 
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CANNED MUSSELS 


A canned food unknown before the 
war but now popular with housewives is 
canned mussels—an example of canners’ 
ingenuity in meeting war born shortages 
Mussels are far more fragile than oy- 
sters—they cannot be boiled or baked a! 
a high heat nor should they be cooked by 
methods which might cause them to lose 
their shape. The canners met the chal- 
lenge, and put the delicate mussels in 
cans with nary a trace of shell. House- 
wives’ acceptance of the new product 
augurs well for its future popularity. 
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Insurance Protection 


Your labeling insurance is your only 
protection against loss of identity for your 
product. If the label comes off, it might be 
anybody’s product, not yours necessarily, and 
all the care and effort you put into it would 
be in vain. 


DepenpaBILity in your labeling 
adhesives is vitally important to you. If your 
adhesive fails, your product’s identity is 
gone. For the best insurance, use Dewalco 
and Gold Seal Adhesives.—Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company. 


STOCKED BY 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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ITH the Berlin Chapman Screw Extractor 

you save the natural color and all im- 
portant vitamins in your juices. Due to the 
scientific design and operation, air is NOT 
beaten into the food but EXPELLED from it. 
Built entirely of stainless steel. Simple screw 
adjustments can be made while in operation. 
Screens can be changed quickly. Write for 
complete information today. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. » Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Dependable Security 


is guaranteed by every policy issued by 
*FIF. Available in a single nonassessable 
policy is the financial security provided by 
13time-tested legal reserve Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies with resources aggregating 


$63,000,000 Assets 
$25,000,000 Surplus 


There is no power of attorney to sign 
You assume no contingent liability 


No reserve funds required in addition to premium 


‘ plus 
Depnendatle Service 


Broad comprehensive coverage 
Improved modern forms 


Specialized rate engineering service 

Effective inspection service through cooperation of 
Federation, Agent and Owner to reduce hazards, pre- 
vent loss and control cost 


plus 


Dependalle Sauings 


Large CASH dividends EQUITABLY distributed to ALL 
policyholders, plus term savings on 3 and 5 year 
policies 


No part of dividends withheld for future payment 


Dependable insurance 
protection available 
through any agent of 
any member company of 


“Foop INDUSTRIES FEDERATION 


OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HOME OFFICE: 7450 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Brisk—More Orders Accepted—Ap- 
parently Consumers Not Affected by the 
Strikes—All on the Hunt for Tomatoes— 
Peas Continue in Good Demand—Corn in 
Good Position—Carrot Prices—Looking for 
Spinach—Demand for Fruits Far Ahead of 
Supply—Possibly Will Have to Ration Be- 
fore the 46 Packs—Waiting for Fish— 
Maine Sardine Canners Still Working 
on Their Backlogs 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 12, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Notwithstanding the 
general observance of today’s holiday, 
the tempo of activity in the New York 
canned foods market has been rather 
brisk this week. With the trade gen- 
erally using the Government set-aside 
cutbacks as a basis for renewed pressure 
on ecanners for additional allocations 
from the 1945 packs, additional confir- 
mations have been coming through, and 
distributors are now in a more comfort- 
able position inventory-wise. Insofar as 
can be determined, the epidemic of 
strikes has not slowed consumer demand 
for canned foods and movement into re- 
tail channels continues heavy, particu- 
larly on lines which have been extremely 
short in recent months. 


THE OUTLOOK—AIthough official spokes- 
men are discounting inflation talk, dis- 
tributors believe that canned foods are 
good property at current ceilings, and 
continue their quest for additional sup- 
plies to round out their inventories. 
Prospects are that year-end stock-taking 
this year will reflect substantial improve- 
ment over supply conditions prevailing 
at the close of 1944. Buyers are particu- 
larly keen in the matter of getting top 
grades of canned foods, to implement 
their move to rebuild volume on private 
label lines. 


TOMATOES—With the canning season 
in the Tri-States winding up on a dismal 
note, it is apparent that buyers will not 
be able to fully take care of their re- 
cuirements on whole tomatoes. Although 
distributors earlier in the season were 
concentrating their buying attention on 
extra standards and fancies, they are 
now seeking “just tomatoes,” wherever 
and whenever they can _ be_ located. 
Prompt shipment tomatoes have been 
rather scarce thus far, due principally, 
it is reported, to canners’ inability to 
obtain sufficient supplies of shipping car- 
tons, but this situation is expected to 
show relief shortly. Few canners are 
willing to confirm additional business, 
most of them having sufficient backlogs 
to take care of any unsold holdings they 
may have on hand. 


PEAS—There has been no let-down in 
the over-all demand for new pack peas, 
and buyers are seeking additional sup- 
plies of all grades. It is reported in 


some quarters that some additional offer- 
ings may be expected before the end of 
the year from canners in the midwest, 
but there is nothing tangible as yet to 
substantiate this belief. Standard peas 
are coming in for more attention, and 
sub-standards likewise are meeting with 
a ready call. 


CORN—While distributors have con- 
confirmed a substantial volume of busi- 
ness on new pack corn, additional buy- 
ing interest is reported in top grades. 
Canners generally report good pack re- 
sults this season, and stocks will be mov- 
ing into distributing channels in increas- 
ing volume as grading, labeling, and 


shipping operations pick up at packing | 


points. 


CARROTS—A little business is reported 
currently on new pack carrots, with of- 
ferings reported out of California at 
92% cents for 2s and $4.18 for 10s, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


SPINACH—Buyers are canvassing the 
market for spinach, and are seeking out 
canners who have supplies available, 
based on releases from stocks previously 
earmarked for Government account. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Demand for the 
general line of canned fruits remains in 
excess of the supply, and buyers who 
have made the trip to California and 
Northwestern packing centers, in the be- 
lief that they could smoke out additional 
offerings, are reported chagrined at the 
lack of results. While Government cut- 
backs on the surface indicate a greatly 
increased supply, the Government in 
many instances had taken more than the 
percentages called for in the last per- 
centage reduction, and the Army is not 
planning, at the moment at least, to re- 
lease any of these goods. Hence, the 
supply position of individual canners 
varies to the extent to which they made 
early shipments from this season’s pack 
to Government channels. Thus, it is 
probable that the trade will be virtually 
rationed, at least on featured brands, un- 
til 1946 packs are available, canners of 
national brands desiring to maintain a 
continued, even if limited, flow of their 
lines to retail channels over the season. 
In some trade quarters, a revival of re- 
sale trading activity in canned fruits is 
looked for by the end of the year. 


SALMON—Despite a reduction in the 
set-aside of salmon from 40% to 30% 
with inspections lagging several weeks 
behind schedule, canners handi- 
capped in their efforts to get out early 
shipments of salmon to the trade. Dis- 
tributors expect that final allocations 
will be much below early-season expecta- 
tions, and are resigned to a continued 
shortage position on salmon until next 
year’s packing season arrives. 


TUNA—With the albacore canning sea- 
son in the Northwest definitely a dis- 
appointment, buyers are turning their 
attention to southern California packing 
centers. Shipments of tuna are coming 
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through only in dribblets, and the sup; y 
position continues short on all grades 


SARDINES — Spotted improvement 1 
pack results is reported from Maine, |...¢ 
canners do not expect to fully catch «p 
on their order backlogs. Importers «.e 
now making arrangements with the I):.- 
port Division of the Department of Ag» i- 
culture for import licenses for Noy- 
wegian sardines. Licensing is limited ‘o 
wholesalers who actually imported in 
their own name during the years 1935 
to 1939, inclusive. Brisling, Sild, and 
Kippered Herring will be available for 
imports. The Coast sardine set aside has 
been reduced from 65% to 45% for the 
entire pack. In most cases none of the 
fish of any kind packed after Sept. 29th 
is now reserved for the Government. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Chain Convention Brings Many Canners—A 
Change Sets in—Resales Will Fade out— 
Fancies Have Call Over All Others—Corn 
Holds Interest—More Looked for—Quick 
Ending of Pickle Packing Puzzling Even 
Packers—Fish Coming Slowly 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, October 12, 1945 


CHAIN CONVENTION BRINGS MANY CAN- 
NERS TO TOWN—It resembles an autumn 
college homecoming as canners, packers 
and manufacturers mill around the lob- 
bies of the Drake, Knickerbocker and 
Continental for the first “wide-open” 
post-war grocery convention. Attendance 
is even heavier than expected earlier. 
Naturally sales managers and represen- 
tatives of the large nationally advertised 
and featured brands were expected to be 
on hand, but it’s surprising to see so 
many owners and executives of the me- 
dium and smaller food processors here 
in attendance. They are not in Chicago 
to sell spot merchandise, but to recheck 
local brokerage conections, “sell” some 
of the chains and to get a down-to-earth 
start on merchandising from the realistic 
chain operators. With the self-service 
trend even more pronounced for the 
years ahead, progressive sellers realiz: 
they must gear their sales thoughts an: 
plans to the retail and consumer level. 
Chains offer possibilities plus, that way. 


RESALES IN DOLDRUMS—One immediat: 
effect of V-J day 60 days ago was t 
stop, except for small spot pickups, ©. 
relatively large and extremely lucrativ 
business principally dominated by a fe\ 
graphic Chicago and New York jobber: 
Now the pendulum has swung the othe 
way. Chains who can legally purchas 
resales and then take full markups ar: 
shying away for dear life. Several adm) 
they would rather have bare shelves o 
pay higher prices direct to upgradin 
canners, illegitimate distributors, © 
questionable manufacturers than to pa 
a few pennies on a legitimate whole 
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ler’s margin. Chain and paper buyers 
»-e afraid of front office reaction if the 
vord resale is mentioned. Between job- 
bors themselves it’s even worse, but 
< viet markup provisions MPR 421 held 
t is type sale to a minimum even during 
t.e lush resale days earlier this year. 
Pvice ceilings will undoubtedly be re- 
moved before 1946 packs. Then the word 
resale will be passe and spot pickups 
take the place minus the resale stigma. 


pEAS—Retailers report consumer de- 
mand on standards and extra-standards 
is dropping weekly as Chicagoland 
shelves bulge with these grades. Mrs. 
Housewife is picking off only the adver- 
tised brands these days and then the 
fancy grades of those. All the buying 
drive at wholesale level is for the fancy 
grade. Some packers reportedly 
holding back some stocks for early 1946 
selling, but in the main they seem all 
cleaned up. Until June 1946 the jobber 
buying pattern will be to grab all the 
Fancies offered but to go easy on the 
lower grades. 


CORN—The Midwest pack is finished. 
With Government quotas reduced to zero 
there will obviously be more offered. 
There is some call on standard cream 
white, a little on golden cream, but a 
buyer aloofness on standard whole ker- 
nel golden which will be plentiful. 


Weather conditions since September first 
dropped quality below normal averages. 
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PICKLES—Fresh pack pickles wound up 
so fast, and over-all deliveries were so 
limited, the trade still can’t believe there 
will not be additional deliveries until 
southern green stock comes through next 
May. It will be a number of months be- 
fore 1945 salt stock is available so whole- 
sale and retail stocks should work down 
nicely by then. The big news last week 
of the Java sugar hoard brought hope 
that early in 1946 some sugar would 
seep through to pickle processors, espe- 
cially those aggressive newcomers who 
have stepped into the picture since 1941, 
the base year for sugar quotas. 


CANNED FISH—This is one line that 
has hardly benefitted—at least yet— 
from V-J day echos. Set-asides have been 
reduced but civilian deliveries are very 
slow. Salmon is almost non-existent on 
Chicagoland shelves. Tuna stocks are 
being whittled down by incessant con- 
sumer demand and replacement is diffi- 
cult. There may be some improvement 
in California sardine and mackerel situ- 
ation as later packs swing into action. 
Shrimp, oysters and Maine sardines are 
still the “forgotten three.” The only 
noticeable increase in offerings is on im- 
ported specialties like kippered snacks, 
Portuguese sardines, Venezuelan sar- 
dines, and anchovies. These are high 
priced and only appeal to certain type 
outlets. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The Rains Came, Cause Only Slight Damage 
—Main Crop of Fruits Through—Some To- 
matoes Hurt—Fall Spinach Canning Begins 
—Shipping Canned Fruits, with More 
Wanted—Peaches Below Some Expectations 
—Fancy Pacific Coast Peas About off the 
Market—Canning Beets—Sardines Making 
Good Effort—Labor Asking More 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, October 12, 1945 


ONLY SLIGHT RAIN DAMAGE—The first 
rains of the season to visit California 
came early in the month, but so far 
damage to crops has been limited. Har- 
vesting of dry beans has been given a 
setback in southern California and toma- 
toes have been slightly damaged there. 
Showers have fallen in both the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys and some 
damage has been done to grapes and 
prunes, where harvesting has been de- 
layed by the scarcity of labor. With the 
exception of a few late varieties, peaches 
and pears have been harvested and can- 
neries are about through with these, 
with the exception of a few cold storage 
holdings. 


TOMATOES—The harvesting of toma- 
toes has been slowed down somewhat by 
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the recent showers and cooler weather. 
Growers and canners have had experi- 
ence before with early rains and suggest 
that these do not necessarily mean that 
the season will be shortened or output 
curtailed. For a time, mould is apt to 
require more careful sorting, but rain 
may easily give tomato plants a new 
lease on life and improve the late crop. 
The market outlook for canned tomatoes 
is such that there seems to be an outlet 
in sight for all that can be packed in 
California. New business continues to 
be offered from districts where packs are 
proving disappointing, but most canners 
are hesitating to accept much of this un- 
til the end of the season is in sight and 
the requirements of old customers have 
been met. It is pretty well settled just 
about how much the Army wants set 
aside, a recent announcement placing 
this at 16 per cent, or less, of the base 
period pack. An unduly large part of 
the crop is going into juice and puree, 
but a lot of this should grade high, since 
it is being made from tomatoes that 
would ordinarily go into a fine peeled 
product. 


SPINACH—The canning of fall spinach 
is under way in northern and central 
California, but this crop is a fickle one 
and there is no way of telling how it 
may turn out. Some business is being 
booked tentatively at the same prices that 
prevailed for the spring pack, or $1.54 
for No. 2%s and $5.38 for No. 10s. These 
contracts provide for price changes, up 
or down, depending on ceilings that may 
be established, so they do not mean a 
great deal from the standpoint of prices. 


FRUITS—The canned fruit situation is 
largely without change, with fair-size 
shipments going forward from canning 
districts. Buyers are hopeful of having 
their early allotments increased from re- 
leased set-aside stocks and are quick to 
take over almost anything offered, espe- 
cially in the higher grades. Apparently, 
the civilian demand is proving heavier 
than had been expected and retailers are 
finding it difficult to keep many items on 
their shelves. The home pack was not 
a heavy one last summer, owing to the 
searcity of sugar and the high prices 
asked for fresh fruits. 


The cling peach pack in California 
promises to be under 13,000,000 cases, or 
quite a bit less than some early esti- 
mates, with pears a larger pack than 
last year. From the Pacific Northwest 
comes word that the pack of Italian 
prunes was a rather light one, some 
growers finding it more profitable to sell 
their fruit to fresh fruit distributors. 
Rain caused some loss, coming just at 
the harvesting period. 


GREEN BEANS—The pack of green 
beans proved below early estimates in 
both California and the Pacific North- 
west. Canners are reporting that pick- 
ers were not available in the desired 
numbers to keep fields in the best shape 
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and that many beans were too fully ma- 
tured when picked. The result has been 
that much of the pack has run to the 
lower grades. 


PEAS—Pacific Coast peas are in good 
demand but fancy is now about off the 
market. Most of the business now being 
done is on extra standards and stand- 
ards, with the latter meeting with ready 
acceptance. 


CANNING BEETS—The canning of beets 
is still under way in the Pacific North- 
west and work on carrots is scheduled 
to get under way shortly. The pack will 
not be a large one on either of these 


items, growers having given over con- | 


siderable acreage to other crops on 
which resturns promised to be higher. 
The canning of corn is about at an end, 
with frost reported from some districts. 
The pack has been quite satisfactory, ac- 
cording to selling agents, from the stand- 
point of both size and quality. 

The trade has been anxiously looking 
to Washington for an announcement on 
the downward revision of the set-aside 
on California sardines and welcomes the 
cut from 65 per cent to 45 per cent. This 
will result at once in added business for 
both domestic distribution and for ex- 
port. The heavy run of fish on Monterey 
Bay, which promised for a time to 
swamp canneries, quickly subsided and 
of late canneries have been running but 
part time. The season has opened in 
southern California and the pack should 
soon commence to pile up. The Alaskan 
salmon pack when completed will be 
about a half a million cases less than 
that of last year, but the civilian trade 
will be able to get a little more of this 
fish, owing to the much smaller pur- 
chases by Government agencies. 


LABOR-—California is getting through 
the present canning season with a mini- 
mum of loss through strikes, despite an 
inauspicious start. But AFL cannery 
workers have presented demands for a 
15 cent an hour raise, and a cut of hours 
from 48 to 40 per week. On top of this, 
word has come from Washington that 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
granted the petition of the CIO Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Work- 
ers of America for a collective bargain- 
ing election in the entire cannery indus- 
try of northern California. In this, the 
AFL and CIO will face each other in a 
vote for jurisdiction over more than 
50,000 workers. 


STOP MAKING CANDY—The Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd., has announced 
the closing of its candy factory at Hono- 
lulu, T. H., built in 1943 at the request 
of military authorities. Operated for 
about two and a half years, the plant 
produced more than 6,000 tons of candy, 
with most of the product taken by the 
armed forces. In addition, 1,768,944 as- 
sault ration kits were packed for the 
use of invasion forces. Employees wish- 
ing to remain with the firm have been 
transferred to other departments, 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Less Shrimp Taken—Pack to Date Far E.- 

hind—Sun Dried Shrimp a New One..— 

Packed in Glassine Bags—Some Confusion 

over the Prices—The Amendment—Oyste:s 
and Crabs Moving in Low Gear 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., October 12, 1945 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp in this 
section dropped considerably last week, 
as 4,730 barrels were produced last week 
as compared with 8,332 the previous 
week. 


Louisiana produced 2,804 barrels 
shrimp last week; Alabama, 34 barrels; 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 1,850 barrels; and 
Galveston, Texas, 42 barrels. 

The canneries of this section received 
888 less barrels shrimp last week than 
the previous week. The Louisiana can- 
neries received 194 barrels of shrimp and 
the canneries in Biloxi, Mississippi, re- 
ceived 765 barrels, which are the only 
two States that the canneries reported 
having received shrimp. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Texas and Georgia op- 
erating under the Seafood Inspection 
Service of the U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration reported that 6,698 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned in the 
week ending September 29, 1945. This 
brought the pack for this season to 
59,925 standard cases against 189,650 
standard cases canned during the same 
period last season and 228,157 cases 
canned during the same period the previ- 
ous season, which indicates a very big 
shortage in the shrimp pack so far this 
season, with mighty poor chances of 
catching up. 

Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 

FLORIDA—Fernandina, 21,500 pounds; 
Apalachicola, 28,600 pounds; Mayport, 
14,700 pounds; St. Augustine, 45,600 
pounds. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 50,600 pounds; 
Darien and Valona, 24,800 pounds; 
Thunderbolt, 88,400 pounds; and St. 
Marys, 7,800 pounds. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Beaufort, 14,300 
pounds; and Georgetown, 3,500 pounds. 

NORTH CAROLINA — Seaufort, 12,100 
pounds; Morehead City, 18,300 pounds; 
and Southport, 63,700 pounds. 


SUN-DRIED SHRIMP—This is one mer- 
chandise that although large quantities 
of them have been produced for many 
years by a colony on the coast of Louisi- 
ana, yet practically none of them were 
consumed in the United States up to 
World War II. They were shipped to 
China and Japan, which apparently was 
the only market for them. 

However, since World War II started, 
Sun-Dried shrimp have been packed in 
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Always Dependalte! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


glassine bags of 1% ounces and a market 
created for them in this country. 

This nation has always been a poor 
consumer of dried fish and fruits, but 
the scarcity of fresh food during the war 
caused the American housewives to turn 
the dried food for their table and may 
result in creating a permanent demand 
for dried foods in the future. 

Amendment 2 to MPR 419 fixes a price 
of $1.40 per 24 bags for packers’ sales 
of sun-dried shrimp packed in glassine 
or other transparent bags to a net weight 
of 1% ounces per bag. This is the price 
for the shrimp delivered to the cus- 
tomer’s place of business. 

This price is at the level of prices 
which prevailed under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. However, the 
lack of a flat dollar-and-cents price in 
the regulation has created some confu- 
sion in the industry which has requested 
that the price be set for this item. It is 
made explicit that the packers’ prices in 
section (a) apply only to packages con- 
taining five pounds or more. For pack- 
ages containing less shrimp (other than 
glassine bags priced in section (b) an in 
line price will be established by this Of- 
fice on application on the individual 
seller. 

This amendment went into effect on 
October 1, 1945. 


OYSTERS—Oyster production in this 
section is moving along in low gear and 
t.e only State that reported any oysters 
lost week was Louisiana and her produc- 


THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


WASHINGTON REPORTS 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9—USDA reports 
the following: 


LIMA BEANS—Despite a slight reduc- 
tion since September 1 in the estimated 
production of green lima beans for proc- 
essing, a record high tonnage is in pros- 
pect for canning and freezing this year. 
On October 1 a production of 38,980 tons 
was indicated. This compares with 30,- 
260 tons estimated for 1944 and an aver- 
age of 26,440 tons for the preceding 10- 
year (1934-43) period. 

The yield indicated on October 1 for 
this year is 1,096 pounds per acre. In 
1944 the yield was 1,037 pounds per acre, 
and for the preceding 10-year (1934-43) 
period, the yield average 1,154 pounds. 
Yield prospects in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Virginia and Utah are 


tion last week, which was 2,737 barrels 
was 223 barrels less than the previous 
week. 

HARD CRABS—Hard production in this 
section dropped 34,096 pounds last week 
over the previous week and there are 
only two areas reporting crab produc- 
tion. They are Louisiana that produced 
175,544 pounds last week and Biloxi, 
Mississippi, that produced 2,510 pounds. 


slightly below the September 1 indicated 
yield. 


BEETS—The 1945 tonnage of beets for 
canning is now indicated to be about 2 
per cent less than was in prospect on 
September 1. According to reports re- 
ceived from canners containing informa- 
tion on the October 1 condition of the 
crop and probable yield per acre, a total 
production of 149,800 tons is in prospect 
for this season. This compares with 
171,600 tons for 1944 and an average 
of 78,800 tons for the preceding 10-year 
(1934-43) period. 


On October 1, a yield of 7.49 tons per 
acre was indicated for 1945. In 1944 a 
yield of 9.24 tons was obtained and the 
10-year (1934-43) average yield is 6.30 
tons per acre. 


CABBAGE—Kraut cabbage tonnage is 
expected to total 210,700 tons this sea- 
son, based on reports received from pack- 
ers containing information on the condi- 
tion of the crop on October 1 and prob- 
able yield per acre. In 1944 a total of 
117,100 tons were harvested for kraut 
manufacture. The 10-year (1934-43) 
average production is 162,100 tons. 

The October 1 indicated yield is 10.92 
tons per acre. This compares with 7.05 
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The various articles packed and 
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Enter your order for the 36th edition. 
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tons harvested in 1944 and an average 
of 8.35 tons for the preceding 10-year 
(1934-43) period. Colorado and Ohio are 
the only important States with yield 
prospects below average. 


SWEET CORN—On the basis of reports 
received from canners and freezers of 
sweet corn, containing information on 
the probable yield per acre, a production 
of 1,281,700 tons is estimated for 1945. 
This exceeds the 1944 production of 
1,009,800 tons by 27 per cent and the 
10-year (1934-43) average production of 
880,800 tons by about 46 per cent. This 
1945 indicated tonnage is only 800 tons 
less than the record high 1942 produc- 
tion. 

The yield per acre now indicated is 
2.44 tons per acre. The 1944 yield was 
2.05 tons and for the preceding 10-year 
(1934-43) period, it average 2.28 tons. 
While the 1945 season was delayed by 
unfavorable weather at planting time in 
many of the important sweet corn pro- 
ducing States, the absence of fall frosts 
enabled growers to continue harvesting 
their crops until late in September. 
Above-average yields in a large part of 
the sweet-corn-producing area was the 
outcome. 


TOMATOES—Little change took place 
after September 1 in the 1945 production 
prospects for processing tomatoes. On 
October 1, a production of 2,857,200 tons 
was indicated for canning and the manu- 
facture of tomato products. This is about 
9 per cent below the 1944 record of 
3,169,900 tons, but is nearly a_ third 
larger than the 10-year (1934-43) aver- 
age production of 2,168,800 tons. 

The 1945 yield indicated on October 1 
is 4.75 tons per acre. This compares with 
5.45 tons obtained in 1944, and the 10- 
year average of 4.83 tons per acre. Yield 
prospects declined after September 1 in 
Colorado, Utah, the Ozarks, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Maryland but the 
declines in these States were more than 
offset by improvements in other scat- 
tered States. 


PIMIENTOS—A total of 14,430 tons of 
pimientos for processing in 1945 is now 
indicated for California and Georgia. 
This compares with the 1944 production 
of 8,580 tons and the 10-year (1934-43) 
average production of 17,780 tons. 

On October 1 a yield of 1.62 tons per 
acre was indicated for 1945. This com- 
pares with 1.33 tons per acre obtained in 
1944 and a 10-year (1934-43) average of 
1.24 tons per acre. 


The yields in prospect on October 1 in 
Georgia were somewhat better than were 
indicated 30 days earlier in the season 
and unless an early frost occurs to 
shorten the harvesting season, growers 
expect to obtain one of the largest per 
acre yields for recent years. In Cali- 
fornia, growers expect to harvest their 
crop in October and yield prospects are 
above average. 

Other Reports follow: 


TOMATOES 
MUNCIE, IND., Oct. 2—Excessive rain 
for the past ten days has reduced our 
pack by 25 or 30 per cent. 


UNDERWOOD, IND., Oct. 10—Pack com- 


pleted; will average about 65 per cent © 


of last year’s pack, due to smaller acre- 
age and too much rain last of September. 

HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., Oct. 4—Very 
short crop. Have had only two seasons 
like this year in 50 years of canning 
tomatoes. 

MARYDEL, MD., Oct. 10—Crop about 
one-fourth of 1944 pack. 

AFTON, MICH., Oct. 2—Crop 10 per 
cent; acreage 50 per cent. 

GLEN KARN, OHIO, Oct. 8—Abnormal 
heavy rainfall since September 18 has 
completely damaged about 35 per cent of 
late tomatoes and 10 to 20 per cent of 
early patches just finishing up. 

BRIDGEWATER, VA., Oct. 8—Acreage 75 
per cent; yield average. Farmer has 
trouble with shortage of labor. 

MADISON, WIS., Oct. 6—Frosts ended 
canning in Wisconsin this week. 


OTHER ITEMS 

AFTON, MICH., Oct. 2—Red Raspber- 
ries: Crop 50 per cent; acreage 100 per 
cent. 

Snap Beans: Crop 50 per cent; acre- 
age 100 per cent. 

Beets: Crop 100 per cent; acreage 100 
per cent. 

UNDERWOOD, IND., Oct. 10—Pumpkin: 
Will not pack this year as the crop is 
almost a complete failure. 

VANCOUVER, WASH., Oct. 2—Pears: The 
crop in Clark County and Yakima was 
lighter than that of last year. However, 
the quality was better and we may have 
almost as many pears canned as we had 
a year ago. 

Peaches: The crop of freestones in 
Clark County was a failure. However, 
in Yakima County there was a good crop 
and we shall have as many freestones as 
we had a year ago. 


MADISON, WIS., Oct. 6—Sweet Cor: : 
Frosts caught considerable acreage. Ca: - 
ning will continue in many places, hoy - 
ever, until the middle or end of net 
week. Some corn has not yet reach 
canning stage and possibly 10 per ceit 
of the planted acreage may have to he 
left in the field. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Canning Trade, published weekly at Balti- 
more, Md., for October 1, 1945, State of Mary- 
land, County of Baltimore. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur J. Judge, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of The Canning Trade, and 
that the following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 

this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man-- 
agers are: 


Publisher, THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Edi- 
tor and Managing Editor, Arthur I. Judge; Busi- 
ness Manager, Arthur J. Judge. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 


THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Baltimore, Md. 


Arthur I. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur J. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Edward E. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know!- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Signed ARTHUR J. JUDGE, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th da) 
of september, 1945. 


MARY A. FELDER, Notary Public 
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Insist that your seeds be treated with 


Your State experiment stations have proved its value in increasing stands and yields. 
Protects seed against destructive fungi that cause decay; insures your crop agrian a 
cold, wet planting season. _ for itself many times over. 


e Non-injurious, non-irritating, to operator when applying to TYPICAL DOSAGES 

e Makes planting easier — seeds slip through drill. Beans .......2 oz per bu. seed 

Oo d h ful d (Including Limas) 
e Overdosage not harmful to seed. 

i i Sorghum......11/2 oz. per bu. seed 

e Does not deteriorate with age— may be applied long in 

advance of planting. Peanuts... 3 oz. per 100 Ibs. seed 


For names of distributors, or further information write to: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division @ 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center » New York 20, N. Y. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


PEA ADJUSTMENT: 


AYARS Latest 10 Station + wn 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Ilas TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 


funnels, This materially increases speed. 


PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
Write, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—B.C. 8S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and ‘Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & § Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Ventilators: Five 18” wind operated ball bear- 
ing; Cans: 4,375 5 gal. square with 603 opening; Cases: 3,757 
wirebound veneer for % gal. cans each. Charles G. Summers, 
Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—3 Boutell Triumph Double Apple Peeling Units; 
2 practically new Food Machinery Improved Automatic Bean 
Snippers with storage hoppers; 6 Chisholm Ryder Bean Graders, 
drop 1, 2 and 3 sieve beans. Southern Packing Co., Inc., Foot 
of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Kyler made Boxer for 303’s. Practically 
new. Will sell at right price. Melrose Canning Co., Melrose, Md. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT—Horix-Haller 14 and 18 spout 
Fillers for juices; Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labeler; Liquid 
O & J and World Rotary Automatic Labelers; Ermold, World 
Improved, Liquid National and 2 Oslund Semi-Automatic Label- 
ers; Kiefer Rotary and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinsers; Bottle 
Washers all capacities 12 bpm up; 8 used Copper Stainless Steel 
Jacketed Kettles; 5 Stainless Steel and Glass Lined Tanks up 
to 300 gallon capacity. All this can be inspected and shipped 
in 24 hours. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 


14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—2 guaranteed 100 gall- a 
Stainless Steel Kettles with stainless outer jacket, two-thir.'s 
jacketed tested to 90 pound working pressure, complete wi 
stand, bronze quick-opening gate valve and approved safe y 
valve. Can be shipped at once. Adv. 4583, The Canning Trac>. 


FOR SALE—375 Feet Conveyor, 15” wide with stand, 
curves; priced to sell. Adv. 4584, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Stecl, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Rental of Canning Plant during off season, for 
packing food product. Must be equipped with Retorts, Label 
Machine, etc. Give details. Entire matter in confidence. Adv. 
4579, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


FOR SALE—Juices: Montmorency Cherry Juice, Red Cur- 
rant Juice, Red Raspberry Juice, Elderberry Juice. Frozen 
Elderberries, Peaches, Apricots, and Apples. Strawberry Puree 
for distillers’ use, and Blackberries packed in SO2. Tenser & 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WANTED—Pepper Hulls in brine, both red and green, 
straight pack. Also Lima Beans in brine, or frozen. Tenser & 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of plant located in Tennessee. Must have 
experience in supervising all phases of canned food production, 
including personnel supervision. Experience in canning toma- 
toes, tomato products, beans, field peas, turnip greens, spinach, 
potatoes, and preserves essential. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Adv. 4578, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced man as partner to start a foo 
processing line in a modern established tomato cannery. Desi: 
able location. Excellent building. Abundant water supply an - 
sewage disposal. Also my own private R. R. siding. Adv. 458 , 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charg 
of several canning plants in Mexico. Must know all phases o 
canned food production. Require man with experience in th 
canning of fruits, vegetables and specialties. Excellent oppo: 
tunity for the right man. When replying please give comple: 
resume of your experience, your age and references. Adv. 458: 
The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager. 
packing sea foods, fruits, and vegetables. 
concern 12 years. Gulf Coast preferred. 
Adv. 4577, The Canning Trade. 


25 years experienc: 
With my presen 
Best of references 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THAT SHOOK HIM 


Several years before the war a newly-rich American and his 
\. fe spent a holiday in Paris. As they were passing a church 
ove morning a bridegroom was just descending from a car. 

“Who is that?” asked the American of a Parisian leaning 
against the railings. 

“Je ne sais pas” (I don’t know) returned the Frenchman. 

Later, in the afternoon, the American and his wife chanced to 
come past the church again. This time a coffin was being car- 
vied up the steps. 

“Who is that?” asked the American of his former informant. 

The Frenchman shook his head and again replied, “Je ne sais 
pas.” 

The worthy questioner turned to his wife in horror and said: 
“Gosh, mom! He didn’t last long, did he?” 


A REAL EXCUSE 


Admiral C. P. Plunkett, who testified that prohibition enforce- 
ment was a failure, is noted for his bluff sailor’s wit. 

“A sailor’s life is a hard one,” he said at a dinner at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. “The fact is, I never heard of but one 
man who had a real excuse for going to sea.” 

“Who was that, admiral?” asked a pretty Brooklyn girl. 

“Noah,” replied the admiral. “If that old fellow had stayed 
ashore he’d have been drowned.” 


HOME TREATMENT 


Mrs. Jiggins, who was reading a newspaper, observed to her 
husband that the paper contained an article entitled “Women 
Work for the Feeble Minded.” 

Now, Mr. Jiggins was in a reactionary mood. So, he grunted 
and said, “I should like to know what women have ever done 
for the feebleminded.” 

“They usually marry them, my dear,’ 
sweetly. 


replied Mrs. Jiggins, 


THE PRICE OF PERSONALITY 


Two women discussing a mutual acquaintance: First: “She 
has a magnetic personality.” Second: “She ought to have. 
Every stitch she has on is charged.” 


“You’ve left off your medals,” snapped the Captain. 
The man looked down at his chest. “Great Scott!” he cried, 
“| forgot to take them off my pajamas.” 


The hillbilly boy walked into the town confectionery and 
asked for an ice cream soda. The clerk presented the drink, all 
done up with a cherry and two straws. After a few minutes, 
tle boy called the clerk and said, “Mind ef I take them holler 
siicks out? They keep a-knockin’ my hat off.” 


- 


We knew that living conditions in Washington were bad, but 
vw: didn’t know they were this bad! 

Last week a man was walking along the banks of the Potomac 
wnen he saw a body floating on top. Hastily he dragged the 
b dy out, searched through the pockets and found out the hotel 
v here the man had been staying. He dashed over to the hotel 
a d informed the clerk he wanted Room 1001 (the dead man’s 
r.om). The clerk told him that room had already been rented. 

“Why that can’t be possible, I just pulled the man out of the 
rver. I’m the only one who knew he was dead. Who else 
cvuld have rented it?” 

“The guy who pushed him in, 


” 


replied the clerk. 
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It Doesn’t Forget! 


Automatic Control for Langsenkamp 
Units Prevents Waste of Products and 


Improves Production Efficiency 

@ Langsenkamp automatic control has one 
job to do, and does it. Set to act when a 
certain condition arises, it acts. It relieves 
attendants for wark that cannot be done 
automatically. It avoids waste of product 
by closing feed supply, or stops a pump 
when continued operation would be injurious 
to product 


On Indiana Finishers, con- 
trols flow of gravity fed 
product from cooking 
tanks to finisher; on Indiana 
Juice Extractors, maintains 
pumping against full head 
of liquid, avoiding aeration, 


OTHER NON-FORGETTING 
LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 


@ Don’t overlook the tremendous advantages afford- 
ed by Langsenkamp 3-Way Valve and Langsenkamp 
Juice Strainer. It isn’t wise to do without them! 


SUGGESTION—Clip this adv. and file for a Remind- 
er under “Needed Improvements in Production.” 


AN F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
ciency in the Canning Plant 


227-231 East South St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 


Tom MclLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. ~ 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 


“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


mM 2 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi: 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
Canner's Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ili 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, IIl. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc.. New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II). 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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Prompt Delivery 


- Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 
With 


THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you wantit. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 


Write for full particulars, plans for walking 
fields, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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ROBINS 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line -of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE & 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings... . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


A-K: 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world ... from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
.-. from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 
to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 
ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 
to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 
can-making woric. 

Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


subinit them... without obiigation...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world, 


